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THE MEANING OF LITERATURE FOR 
PHILOSOPHY. 

EBNEST ALBEE. 

ALL arts, except, perhaps, certain forms of purely 
decorative art, are inevitably interpretations of life, 
though it would certainly be going too far to hold that, 
as interpretations, they are of equal importance. In 
truth, of them all I should say without hesitation that 
literature is, and must be, the most significant interpre- 
tation of life taken in all its phases. Hence the uni- 
versality of its appeal at any given time and the abiding 
character of that appeal, at its highest, not only for suc- 
ceeding ages but for succeeding civilizations. If one may 
hazard a guess, it seems not improbable that the curious 
students of a remotely distant age will be painfully re- 
constructing (in terms of the historical imagination) the 
products of all the other arts we know, while Homer is 
still fresh to the eternal spirit of youth, and the baffled 
soul turns to the Book of Job once more, only to realize 
that the problem is still unsolved. 

It would be apart from the main point to insist too 
much upon the perishable character of the materials used 
in many priceless works of art — e. g., paintings, works 
of sculpture, and the world's, monumental works in archi- 
tecture — and at the same time to emphasize the obvious 
fact that books can be reproduced indefinitely, and that, 
in their case, the distinction between original and copy 
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does not exist. Both of these are, in the higher sense, 
minor considerations. Nothing, indeed, could well he 
more ephemeral than vastly the greater part of what is 
intended as literature. The potential immortality of the 
very greatest works of literature rests upon anything but 
a material basis; it is due to the fact that they seem 
likely to make a more lasting appeal than anything else 
whatever to what is most fundamental in that mysterious 
complex which we call human nature. Moreover, the 
principal reasons why literature seems to have the ad- 
vantage in this respect over all the other arts would 
appear to he: (1) that it is the most direct and inevitable 
interpretation of life, being in terms of language itself; 
(2) that it can deal with all phases of human experience 
in a way that is plainly impossible for any other art; 
and (3) that the technical conventions which, like any 
other art, it is bound to have — these naturally being dif- 
ferent for each of its characteristic forms — are less of a 
barrier to contemporaries, and far less to those of suc- 
ceeding generations, than the corresponding conventions 
of any other art. 

You will notice that 1 1 have used the phrase 'interpre- 
tation of life' very freely as applying to all, or at any 
rate to most, of the arts; and that I have only claimed 
that literature is, on the whole, the most significant of 
such interpretations. And you have doubtless all been 
reminded of Matthew Arnold's contention that poetry — 
and he might better have said literature in general — is 
fundamentally a 'criticism of life.' The phrase has ob- 
tained great currency, and by many has come to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course ; but it seems to me that all 
of Arnold's disclaimers of didactic intention fail to jus- 
tify his formula as a valid, objective criterion for litera- 
ture, and particularly for poetry, as a whole. That 
literature, even including poetry, may be & 'criticism of 
life' is obvious, though in my own opinion it always be- 
comes such more or less at its own peril. Both the pos- 
sibilities and the inevitable limitations of such a method 
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are, as it seems to me, plainly illustrated in Arnold's 
own works, in poetry as well as in prose. Perhaps it 
was not given to a professional critic, not only of books 
but of tendencies of contemporary civilization, to grasp 
the important difference between 'criticism' of any kind, 
and of any degree of excellence, and that essentially 
creative character that belongs to literature in its highest 
forms. 

We can plainly trace both tendencies in Wordsworth. 
It is to be feared that Wordsworth's didactic intentions 
were only too evident; in fact, he himself once said: "I 
wish to be considered as a teacher or as nothing." But 
it is the blessed prerogative of genius to give more than 
it promises, and often — thank Heaven! — something dif- 
ferent from what it promises. Some of the most ques- 
tionable books ever written, from the moral point of 
view, have thrown brilliant flashes of light upon the 
tragic side of human experience. I refer, not to the 
works as a whole — for a certain sane, though not neces- 
sarily conventional, moral perspective seems indispen- 
sable for sustained literary achievement — but rather to 
passages in which the ribald poet or the cynical play- 
wright or novelist forgets himself and his grotesquely 
distorted views of life: with the 'second-sight' of genius 
he comprehends at a glance the baffling reality, and we 
ourselves (for nobody can see for us), we ourselves see 
things as they are, as they always were, and as they 
always must be — as we always knew they were, only that 
we have just discovered it! 

And much the same thing is true, at the other extreme, 
of the poets of 'excellent intentions,' if they too have, 
as far too seldom they have, the really divine gift. To 
return to Wordsworth: that he had definite 'views' of 
life, most of them highly commendable, some of them, 
from the theoretical point of view, more than dubious, 
but all of them reducible to prose — perhaps their proper- 
est medium — is unquestionable. This Wordsworth is the 
stumbling-block of non-Wordsworthians ; and may he 
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rest peacefully in his grave! Nearly all these 'views' 
of life, so far as I know, had been expressed before, and 
sometimes better — Wordsworth's obvious debt to Bous- 
seau is far too often forgotten — and yet this segre- 
gated moralist, who in his later years came more 
and more to shrink from all contact with the larger 
world, was, according to the judgment of many 
competent critics who cannot be accused of moralistic 
prepossessions, the greatest English poet of the nine- 
teenth century. 

At any rate, it will be well to try to understand the 
secret of Wordsworth's power, for it may throw some 
light upon the true function of poetry itself. Now, at 
the risk of uttering what may seem constructive blas- 
phemy to the devout Wordsworthian, I am prepared to 
say that, in my opinion, Wordsworth's strictly philo- 
sophical views, such as he had, were of extremely little 
account; and I am quite ready to add what may seem a 
direct contradiction — that philosophy itself neglects 
Wordsworth, yes, and poets of far less significance, at its 
own peril. 

So far as Wordsworth's theoretical and quasi-philo- 
sophical views are concerned, one cannot pass lightly over 
his Eousseau-like exaltation of rustic simplicity above all 
that we ordinarily mean by civilization, and his related 
apotheosis of childhood and even of infancy. The time 
of philosophy, at this all too busy day, is worth too much 
to be spent in exposing patent fallacies such as these. 
Agree with Wordsworth that rustic life (as led by the 
rustics themselves, observe) is the ideal; and then add 
(I refer to well-known letters) that the poor rustic is to 
be taught only so much as will enable him to read his 
Bible; and you will admit that we have here a rather 
quaint foundation for a philosophy fit to cope with 
the indefinitely complex problems of our modern civili- 
zation. 

No, let us cease using misleading terms. Wordsworth 
was not a philosopher; neither was Shelley, Browning, 
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or Tennyson. Those who present them as such are un- 
consciously doing them a great injustice. Arnold, per- 
haps, was just a little of a philosopher— but not in the least 
Shakespeare, the supreme creative literary genius of the 
world. No, poets are not philosophers ; yet they are even 
more important, and their importance is of a kind that 
the philosopher himself should take into serious account. 
In his "Defence of Poetry" Shelley says: "The exer- 
tions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, ... in 
favor of oppressed and deluded humanity, are entitled 
to the gratitude of mankind. Yet it is easy to calculate 
the degree of moral and intellectual improvement which 
the world would have exhibited, had they never lived. 
A little more nonsense would have been talked for a 
century or two; and perhaps a few more men, women, 
and children, burnt as heretics. We might not at this 
moment have been congratulating each other on the 
abolition of the Inquisition in Spain. But it exceeds 
all imagination to conceive what would have been the 
moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Bacon, nor 
Milton, had ever existed ; ... if the Hebrew poetry had 
never been translated ; if a revival of the study of Greek 
literature had never taken place; . . . and if the poetry 
of the religion of the ancient world had been extinguished 
together with its belief." 

It would be easy to criticise this passage, for the phi- 
losophers who hold the field are not merely negative or 
iconoclastic any more than the great ones of literature; 
but Shelley is right in emphasizing the all-importance of 
literature as a humanizing agency. Not only morality 
and religion (as distinct from superstition), but all civili- 
zation, seem to be based upon the progressive develop- 
ment of sympathy (not in the merely philanthropic 
sense) and imagination. In fact, the two presuppose 
each other to such an extent that neither can properly 
be considered apart from the other. If the child were 
not endowed with the capacity for sympathy from the 
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beginning, there would be no motive for tbe larger play 
of the imagination, including other experiences than his 
own — often those of his animal pets — and without im- 
agination sympathy would be incapable of development. 
But we need not linger in the nursery. The maturing 
individual and the eternally immature race show the 
operation of the same principle. Now this process does 
not go on by itself. Our moral experience is essentially 
social, and social development, with all its reciprocal give 
and take, requires leadership ; yes, and a leadership more 
fundamental and essential, even, than that of the most 
enlightened government. 

Who was it that said: "Let me make the songs of a 
people and you can make their laws"? The creative im- 
agination of a people has nearly always found its high- 
est and completest expression in its literature; and that 
inspired expression is not merely a human document for 
the future historian — though even for him it is often the 
best of documents — but a living thing so long as the ideals 
presented prove dynamic in the making and unmaking 
of civilizations. As Shelley says, "Poets are the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world." And "Wordsworth 
expresses the same thought somewhat differently when 
he says: "Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge. 
... If the time should ever come when what is now called 
science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on 
... a form of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration." It is to this 
high function of the creative imagination that we must 
look for the secret of the power of representative poets as 
widely different, so far as their views of life are con- 
cerned, as Shelley and Wordsworth themselves. 

Literature in the largest sense, then, is an ideal inter- 
pretation and reconstruction, in terms of the creative im- 
agination, of man's essential relations, on the one hand, 
to his fellow-men, and, on the other hand, to the myste- 
rious environment in which he finds himself. It is not 
a theory of life like philosophy — as such it is almost sure 
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to fail — but a dynamic synthesis of the idealizing forces 
of human nature. Of course the world of the poet is not 
the world of brute fact, but it is not the less but the more 
real for that very reason. Man would indeed be 'like 
the beasts that perish,' were it not for the organizing 
and even creative ideals that make a spiritual life pos- 
sible in this rather sordid setting of the drama of his 
uncertain destiny. In fact, the tangible results of these 
ideals are always in evidence, for they are nothing less 
than the rise and fall of civilizations, or, perhaps better, 
the perpetual transformation of civilizations. The walls 
of Thebes, you will remember, were supposed to have 
been raised at the sound of music; and other walls, at 
a more recent date, went down at the sound of the "Mar- 
seillaise. ' ' 

Literature, again, is not a collection of more or less 
naive theories of life, which it is the business of the phi- 
losopher to dissect and then put together again in terms 
of his own technical system; it is the most direct, the 
most inevitable, the most vital interpretation of life itself. 
As Wordsworth well said, the poet should always write 
"with his eye on the object;" and the same applies to 
literature as a whole. Of course the writer's personality 
is always a decisive factor; but the less he thinks about 
his personality or his merely individual views of life, 
the better, for life itself, in some aspect or other, is 
always his subject. He may be a classicist or a ro- 
manticist, a realist (in the aesthetic sense) or an idealist, 
but that is his own concern. Nobody can decide such 
matters for him ; it is temperament and artistic environ- 
ment, including the age in which he lives, that determine 
him. The absolute essentials of true art are sincerity, 
imagination, and felicitous expression, such as will re- 
create the vision in the mind of the reader or the be- 
holder or the listener. It is possible to tell the truth in 
many languages; and it is the business of the artist, 
whatever his medium or method or artistic creed, to bring 
out the vital truth of the side of experience that he is 
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dealing with. And it hardly need be added that artistic 
truth can never be reduced to merely intellectual terms. 
Here, at any rate, 'appreciation' cannot be reduced to 
terms of mere 'description,' no matter how teleological 
the latter may be. 

When we insist, as Arnold is fond of doing, upon the 
all-importance of 'human interest' in literature, we are 
likely to forget that human interest involves all that is 
actually interesting to normal human beings, and that it 
does not prove a man abnormal if his interests turn out 
to be wider than, or profoundly different from, our own. 
But there are two fundamental motives or tendencies in 
literature which it is well to distinguish, even though they 
not infrequently exist together. The first may be called 
the 'dramatic' motive, i. e., the imaginative interpreta- 
tion of purely human relationships, not excluding the 
physical environment, however conceived, or even the 
religious hopes and fears of the individuals concerned, in 
so far as these are actual factors in the universal drama 
of human life. The second motive is almost equally easy 
to recognize in certain forms of literature, but much more 
difficult to name, for purposes of this discussion, it may 
be called the 'prophetic' motive. What is referred to 
under this head is not the imaginative rendering of the 
religious aspirations or hopes and fears of individuals, 
considered as such — all provided for in terms of the 
'dramatic' motive — but the audacious attempt of the 
creative imagination, not only in so-called ' ages of faith, ' 
but in ages of doubt as well, to deal with the ultimate 
problems of human life and destiny. All the great 
mythologies we know are to be referred to this function of 
the creative imagination ; and the poets have their revenge 
on time itself, for, after the civilizations which they helped 
to create have passed away, the ideal values that they had 
partly concealed in the vesture of space and time shine 
forth in their eternal significance. 

But the prophetic function of poetry is not less impor- 
tant in our own day, when the popular misconception of 
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science too often usurps the place of the Divine and phi- 
losophy consents to be its prophet. Even now the poet can 
recreate 

That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened; 

and with him we can say : 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs- me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 

"Tintern Abbey," indeed, was written and published 
one hundred and eleven years ago. But the poet-prophet is 
not a less significant figure now, when our very civilization 
is fighting for its life. In our own country, unfortunately, 
to the less thoughtful public the drama largely means 
dramatized versions of popular novels or whitewashed 
French plays put on the boards by a syndicate standing 
for anything but the highest artistic traditions ; but in a 
sister country, at any rate, which we too often think of as 
the land of dry-as-dust scholarship, 'the divine fire' is 
still burning, and one of the most pitiless realists of the 
German stage has also written, in "The Sunken Bell," 
the last great tragedy of the too-aspiring human spirit 
which would overstep human limitations, only to sink to 
inhuman depths. In the meantime, 'the twilight of the 
gods' draws nearer. Our Valhalla may be doomed; 
but, if so, it will be because, as in the case of that other 
one, the majestic structure was founded on a forgotten 
lie. No lie can be eternal, for truth is eternal or it is 
nothing. The strictly scientific historian informs us, if 
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I understand the matter, that in the last resort nothing is 
really accomplished, since human nature remains essen- 
tially what it was at the beginning; but the creative imagi- 
nation of the poet-prophet is not daunted at the universal 
wreck of empires and creeds and civilizations, for he alone 
has not forgotten that facts are dead as soon as they be- 
come such; he alone has always remembered to listen to 

That lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Besolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 



THE UNIQUE CASE OF SOCRATES. 

CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 

IN the history of philosophy there is no figure that awak- 
ens as many interesting and helpful, and, I may add, 
varied and baffling suggestions, as does the quaint and in- 
scrutable Athenian sage who used as freely to confess 
his own ignorance as he did his physical ugliness, and as 
relentlessly to expose the sham wisdom of others as he did 
the sham beauty of face and form that concealed the ugly 
soul; who more than any other man possessed that sub- 
lime indifference to non-essentials which comes from a 
recognition of their relative worthlessness. Not that there 
was anything of the Laodicean in his make-up ; for Soc- 
rates was in earnest, madly in earnest, in his search after 
truth. And there is no philosopher more familiar to all 
men. Everyone knows about Socrates, from the gossip 
of his domestic infelicities with the trying, and no doubt 
much tried, Xanthippe, to the story of his sublime fare- 
well to his friends ere he drank the fatal cup. And who 



